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AMERICAN COWS. 


For tae Mea. sochusetts Ploaghman. 


It should not be inferred from the fact | A FEW THOUGHTS ON PLOUGHING. 


that our common or “ native ” cows are made | 
up of a mixture of various foreign stocks, 
that they are necessarily of inferior quality. 


So far is this from being the case that many 
might be selected from among thein that 


breed. The prevailing characteristic among | 


them, as a whole, is the extreme want of uni-| the 


formity to which allusion has been made, and | 
this not in form or color merely, but in milk- 
ing qualities, in early maturity, and in fatten- 
ing tendencies. 

There is a well established principle among 
the breeders of stock, that like produces like, 
and this is the basis of all systems of improve- 
nent. Among the well established races and 
breeds there is little difficulty in finding ani- 


} 


mals of remarkable uniformity, but among a 
stock made up of an infinite mixture, de- 
scended from such widely distinct sources as 
we have seen, this cannot so easily be done. 
Let us see how this affects the farmers’ inter- 
There is a native cow. 


est. 


She came per- 
haps from adreve. Nobody knows where | 


She 


, , 
may surpass all the cows about her and the 


from. But she is a remarkable milker. 
owner is anxious to have another of the same 


sort. He raises her daughter at great ex- 


pense to the age of three or four years, only 
His 


money has been thrown away and he has 


to find her comparatively worthless. 


lost a good deal of time to no purpose. That 
is really the weak point of our native or com- 
mon ‘ows. 


hey are often of most excellent 
quality as individual animals, but they do 
not produce their kind. There is no certainty, 
and hence we advise the use of pure bred 
males which come froma good milking stock. 
rhey have the hereditary power, or the power 
of transmitting their inherent qualities moe 
strongly developed, and hence there is greater 
certainty in breeding from them. 


4 cross of our common cows with a good 


large size, with the Shorthorn bull, will, in a 


large majority of cases, give satisfactory re- 
| sults, and even if the calves are to be sold to 


| the 
to | 


butcher they will usually bring enough 
more to pay for the extra trouble. 
aim to improve our stock. 


Let us 





ON THE SAME TRACK. 


| labors. 


| 


BY ALEXANVER HY¥DE. 
This is the season when that most effective 
tool of the farmer, the plough, is most buaily 
employed, and our thoughts very naturally 


| intelhgent farmer is not contented to follow 


plough, as the ox precedes it, without 
understanding the philosophy of the instru- 
ment and the reasons which guide him in his 
The first question which occurs is, 
“Why do we plough?” and if this is cor- 
rectly answered we get a clue to the whole 
science of ploughing. 

The first and great object of the plough is 
to pulverize the soil, to make a deep, mellow 
seed bed, capable of absorbing from that 
great reservoir of manure, the air, those 
gases on which plants mainly live. This was 
the fundamental principle in the creed of 
that reformer of English agriculture, Jethro 
Tull. 
far, when he undertook to make thorough 
pulverization a substitute for manure. Had 


He undoubtedly rode his hobby too 


. | he avoided this radical error, his views would 


have been more readily received, and the 
cause of agriculture would have been advanced 
Tull advocated 
ploughing with four coulters, one attached 
to the beam as at present, and the other 


with greater momentum. 


three toa wooden side piece bolted to the 
beam. His object was to divide the land 
more completely and thus afford a more 


The fur- 


row being cut into four parts, he argued, 


ready access to air and moisture. 


would have four times the superficies of that 
made by the common plough. His beam 
was however so long—over ten feet—and it 
being difficult. to make a perfect invasion of 
a sod cut up into four parts, the plough has 
Not so his doctrine of 
thorough pulverization. This looms up in 


fallen into oblivion. 


importance more and more with farming, 
time and increasing experience. The absorb- 
ing power of the soil is better understood 
than formerly, and this power depends very 
much on the comminution of the particles. 
If several flower pots be filled with dry soils 
of different kinds, as clay, loam, sand and 
gravel, and barnyard water saturated with 
manurial matter be drained through them, it 
will be found that the water that comes 
through the fine clay is limpid, while that 


We are indebted to our friend Mr. Klip- | filtered through the loam is less pure, and 
part for copies of the Uhio State Journai,|the purity diminishes with the increased 


Ww 


“ Now and Then.” 


here a series of articles has recently appeared | Coarseness of the soil. 


If therefore we wish 


| under the title of ‘‘ The Swindle of the Pres- | Our lands to retain the fertility of the manure 
}ent Wool Tariff.” The writer signs himself | We put upon them, and that which descends 


Without the evidence from the atmosphere in the form of rain anc 


before our eyes that we were reading the dews, we must make the soil fine and porous. 


Journal, we should have supposed we were Clay has more absorbing power than sand, 
reading over again the Ploughman of 1866 not because there is any chemical affinity 
and ’67, for the writer's arguments and many between clay and ammonia, but because the 


of his illustrations are essentially the same, particles of dry clay are exceedingly fine, and 
enlarged and elaborated by the addition of the ammonia is retained by them mechani- 
recent facts in the practical operation of the cally as it is in the pores of charcval. Pul- 
law, which fully and clearly vindicate the | Yerization may not be a_ substitute for 


we then made. 


It is| Manure, but it wonderfully aids its fertiliz- 


apparent that the writer has been an atten-| ing influences. The absorbing power of fine, 


the public in its true light. 








THE SEASON. 


An acquaintance of ours travelling in the 
town, Heath in Franklin County, on Satur- 
day the Sth inst., got stuck in a snow drift! 
ten feet deep and had great difficulty in get- | 
ting out with a fallen horse and a broken 
vehicle. While patching up, two lads came | 


the maple sirup which was rurning freely 
The weather has been 
arm for some days since then, and the| 


from trees close by. 


w 


| crops in this vicinity are beginning to show 


it. A trip among the market gardeners of 


s 


ay. 





Answers 


STRINGHALT. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


be slightly affected in one of his hind lege | 


with stringhalt, and there is no veterinary 


| deposit their fertilizing qualities. 


| without disturbing its granules. 


not only as a means of profit,| tive reader of the Ploughman, and an apt|4ry soil, is well illustrated in the earth 

the neighborhood of good pupil, and we are not a little surprised that | Closets—an invention by the way, which we 
nts may be supposed tole did net do us the justice to credit our look upon as full of promise for the farmer— 
them. It is a] paper for its efforts to put this matter before /and also in our hospitals, where it has been 
nformation that will be useful to| 


found that nothing is equal to dry, fine earth 
to prevent the effluvia from putrid sores, and 
its healing is no less than its absorbing influ- 
ence. ‘The first object then in ploughing is 
so to turn over the sod or stubble that the 
air and rains may penetrate the soil and 
Of course 
we should lap one furrow slice upon another, 
leaxiag a space under each for the circula- 
tion of air. Neither should the mould board 


We have 
seen the furrow slices lying perfectly parallel 
with each other, and as sharp edged and 


|smooth as though fashioned by a mason’s 


| Arlington is “ good for sore eyes,” as they | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| ture. 
I have a very valuable horse that seems to! py oken by the plough, is much more pliable 


trowel and smoothing board. Such plough- 


ing looks well and often commands the pre- 
mium atagricultural fairs, but for domestic use 


| we prefer to have the granules of the soil a little 
shaken up, and these relations to each other 
disturbed, much as our good mother used to 
squeeze a baked potato, breaking its skin 
| and starting every granule of starch from its 
original position so as to let out the mois- 


It will be found that a sod, thus 


under the harrow, than one whose surface 


surgeon in the vicinity of my residence. 1| presents a smooth glazed appearance. The 
wish to ascertain, if pessible, through the | latter, if containing much clay, bakes under 
. ~ oe pr ” > | . z 

1 secondly because it would |‘ olumns of the “ Ploughman,” the cause and | the influence of the sun, becomes hard and 


the cure, if any, of the disease, if such it | 
may properly be called. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Apri 245, 1869. 


Stringhalt is an involuntary or convulsive 


|is with difficulty pulverized. 


We know no 


plough that pulverizes the soil so well as the 


double Michigan. It requires a strong team, 


but what is lost in horse flesh is gained in 


action of one or both hind legs. The symp- human muscle, and the rootlets of the plants 


toms are more or less familiar to every one 
who has observed horses with any care, and 


| 


roam and forage all the more easily. 
The second object of ploughing is to mix 


appear in a singular and ridiculous gait in | soils together. The surface is sometimes 
ways in which the institution | the hind quarters caused by suddenly catch- jsand and the subsoil clay, or the surface 
: ) 


ing up one or both hind legs, often with such | 
force as to strike his belly. 
servable 


It is more ob- 
when first taken out of the stable 
in the morning. A quick motion, like a trot | 
or a gallop causes it to disappear, or perhaps 
it is better to say that itis not observed 
during a quick motion of the animal. 

It is more common to find cases where it 
affects only one, than both hird legs. It is 
extremely rare in the fore legs, but cases 
have been known. It is rare in a young or 
unbroken horse. 

It may be satisfactory to our correspondent 
to know that it is never cured, either by na- 
ture or art. Once stringhalt forever string- 
halt. A high-strung, nervous horse of a 
fiery temperment is the most liable to it. The 
approach of the disease or habit is gradual 
generally, though sometimes it comes on 
suddenly. The cow as well as the horse is 
subject to it, though it is of very rare occur- 
rence in that animal. 

The action of the limb in stringhalt is con- 
vulsive, and the animal loses all control over 
it after it leaves the ground. It is clear 
therefore, that the seat of the disease is the 
nervous system, perhaps the spinal marrow 
or the nervous trunks connecting it with the 
affected muscles. It may arise from some 
accident which produces a morbid affection 
of the sciatic nerve ; it may be a broken back 
or any injury to the loins from over weight 
of a load, but in all cases of a post mortem 
examination of this difficulty the sciatic 


great practical fact is the incurability of the 





disease.—(Ed. 


nerve has been found diseased. But the 


may abound with vegetable matter, and the 
subsoil be destitute. In order to increase 
the fertility of such lands the different parts 
must be mixed, and those ploughs that 
accomplish this object most perfectly, other 
things being equal, should be preferred. The 
double Michigan secures this result in great 
perfection, not equal to the spade, but better 
than any other plough we have ever tried. 
For the purpose of mixing soils the furrow 
slices should lap and not be completely 
it is 
only putting the top at the bottom and the 
bottom at the top. 
efficient than a broad one for mixing soils. 
Another object in ploughing is the increase 
of depth of soil and a consequent increase 
of range for the foraging plants. The dis- 
tance to which the roots of corn penetrate in 
search of food and drink will surprise those 
who have not examinefl the matter. When 
the physical condition of the soil renders 
foraging easy, the corn roots will run down 
seven feet. Onions we consider a surface 
crop, and we have heard it said that onion 
beds did not require deep ploughing or 
spading, but onion roots have been found at 
the depth of three feet, and Tull from some 
of his experiments concluded that the nor- 
mal length of turnip roots is four feet. 
These facts prove that the practice of shallow 
ploughing is all wrong. We would not 
bring up too much of the barren subsoil in 
one year to be ameliorated by the sun and 
atmosphere. This would be like incorporat- 
ing into our body politic too many ignorant 
foreigners in one year, but if they are invested 


inverted. Inversion is not mixing. 


A narrow furrow is more 


with citizenship only so fast as they become 
intelligent and conversant with our institu- 
tions there is no danger. Just so with this 
barren subsoil, it should be incorporated 
with the surface gradually, each time we 
plough adding a little of it to the surface till 
the requisite depth is obtained. 

In rich soil, abounding, with vegetable 
matter, we have found great trouble in iron 
ploughs The vegetable 
mould is pushed along before the plough, 
much as it would be before a log of wood, 
making hard work both for man and beast. 
In such soils the steel plough is the only 
instrument that can be used with advantage. 
Our western friends have for years discarded 
the cast iron plough on the rich prairies and 
bottom lands. The cast steel plough of the 
Collins Company of Collinsville, Conn., is a 
great improvement on the common cast steel 
instrument. 


not “ scouring.” 


We have been using one of the 
Collins ploughs for the past fortnight, and 
find no clogging even in the richest garden 
soil, 

Lee, Mass. 


BEE HIVES. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Inquiries are constantly being made to me, 
“What form of hive do you think is the 
best ?” and as the swarming season is now 


~ 


fast approaching, and bee keepers are getting 
ready for it, I have thought that my experi- 
ence might be of interest ani perhaps of 
value to some of your readers. I am aware 
that I am stepping on debatable ground, but 
as Ido not intend to disparage any man’s 
property, but simply give my own preferences, 
I do.get see that any one can find fault with 
me in the matter, whether they agree with 
me or not. 

Till within a few years the old fashioned 
box hive was in general use, and when honey 
was wanted, the bees were destroyed by the 
brimstone pit, but thanks to the “ Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth,” who invented all that is of any 
value in the matter of movable comb frames, 
anew erain bee keeping has commenced, 
and he who does not use the ““ Movable Comb 
frame hive ” in some form, is decidedly far 
behind the times. As regards the form of the 


hive, there seems to me to be three essential 
requisites : In the first place the hive should 
be ot size sufficient to hold a large colony 
with plenty of room in breeding box for 
secondly, it should 
be of such shape as can be conveniently 


brood and ample stores ; 


handled, and at the same time give the bees 
the best chance for economizing heat ; thirdly, 
it should have the largest amount of room 
for surplus storage compatible with the two 
first propositions. 

These three qualifications I find in the hive 
known as the “ American,” patented by H. 
A. King & Bro., Nevado, O.; and conse- 
quently this is the hive I use. This hive ap 
proaches nearly in form to the old fashioned 
box hive, is cheaply constructed, requiring 
only about twenty-five feet of lumber and 
containing about two thousand cubic inches 
of clear space in the breeding apartment. 
The frames are fourteen inches in depth by 
twelve wide, thus giving a chance for the 
bees to collect at the top in cold weather, 
which is almost impossible in the shallow 
frames, and in the summer, they can still 
cover all the frames, and thus prevent the 
The size of hive 
which I use contains eight frames, and these 
frames themselves form the flooring for the 


ravages of the bee moth. 


surplus boxes to rest on, thus securing all 
the heat generated by the bees, and causing 
it to ascend directly from the brood box into 
the storage box above. The principle of ven- 
tilation contained in this hive is perfect, and 
cannot fail of answering all the demands re- 
In fact bees kept in this hive 
will stand the cold of the severest winter, if 


quired of it. 


well provisioned, and come out in the spring 
in first rate order. I am aware that this hive 
has its imperfections (as what hive does not ?) 
but till I find one which has as many good 
qualifications, with less bad ones, I shall 
“hold fast to that which is good,” having 
proved it. 

The inventors of this hive have secured it 
by letters patent, but recognizing the rights 
of all men, have purchased from the “ Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth” all the features of his 
patent which are used in their hive, thus 
guaranteeing to all who use the “ American ” 
full immunity from 1865, for seventeen years, 
which is the duration of their patent right. 

Bee keepers will do well this month to 
watch their hives closely in the morning and 
destroy the moth worm as fast as it appears, 
for one escaping now may breed hundreds 
If the trees blos- 
som well put on surplus boxes by the 10th 
or 15th of the month, and look out for 
swarms by the first of June. Give the bees 
full entrance to the hive, guarding against 
robbery, and if intending to Italianize, begin 
by the middle of the month. Purchase Ital- 
ian Queens only from known dealers, and 
you will be sure of obtaining pure stock. If 
immature bees are not found on the bottom 
board, or bees are not seen carrying in pol- 
len, it is a sure sign that the stock is queen- 
less and steps should at once be taken to 
correct the evil or the loss of the swarm will 
be the result. J. E. Ponp, Jr. 

Foxboro, May lsf, 1869. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

For twenty-four years I have raised sweet 
potatoes with great success. I know of no 
crop so sure and healthy, never any failure, 
but some years yielding more than others, 
like other things. I raise from one to five 
hundred bushels a year, and have acclimated 
them so as to keep them the year round. 
They are as fresh and nice at this date in 
May as the day they were dug. And it 
seems a pity that people should not avail 
themselves of the chance to raise such an 
acceptable addition to the table. They should 
be tried in different parts of the garden and 
grounds, for they will flourish finely in one 
location, when but a few feet from it they 
will do comparatively little, the most unprom- 
ising hard gravelly places being generally 
the best. CALEB BaTEs. 

Kingston, Mass., May, 1869. 
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For the Massachusetts Plowghman. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN FLOWERS 
AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
N 0. ¥ 1. 
Abvatil en. 

A beautiful greenhouse plant, the 
Fairy Bell Tree, is the only Gne to 
the genus Abutilon, that is worth cultivation. 
[t is a native of Brazil, a tall growing, her- 
baceous plant, shrubby, with delicate, airy 
green leaves, and golden, bell-shaped flowers 
veined with scarlet; pendulous, on long, 
slender stalks, the dainty little bells look 
ready to peal forth a merry strain for the 
sprites whose namesakes they are. Although 
a green-house plant, it will stand the first 
light frosts, and may therefore be introduced 
to the flower garden late in the spring and 
remain until the fall frosts set in. It needs 
a light, sandy, loamed soil, and should be 
supported by slender stakes ; when planted 
in flower-pots perfect drainage should be se- 
cured. A rapid grower, flowering abundant- 
lv,-and in itself a pretty, symmetrical, orna- 
mental shrub, the Abutilon striatum, or Fai- 
ry Bell Tree, is a most desirable garden and 
house plant. 


Erronymus Americanus—-Stranwberry 
Tree. 


This is a valuable shrub for a small gar- 
den, as it produces myriads of blossoms, 
year after year, without requiring much care 
or attention ; in the spring, its bracteas are 
of a rich, deep red, imparting a brilliant 
flame color to the foliage and giving it its 
country name of Burning Bush. Its purple 
flowers grow in clusters, half hidden by the 
tresh green leaves, and in the fall, they give 
place to the bright scarlet berries, which, as 
the leaves drop off, make a fine show. The 
vigorous little tree has thus become a univer- 
sal favorite and many a garden is enlivened 
by its presence through the spring, summer 
and auttimn. 

Malesia.—Silver Bell Tree. 

This shrub is a charming companion to the 
Strawberry Tree, on account of the lively 
Mr. Breck de- 
scribes Halesia diptera—* 'Two Winged Sil- 
ver Bell Tree, as being a native of the 
Southern States, but is hardy at the North. 
It is much less common than the Four 
Winged Silver-bell Tree. It has leaves 
twice as broad, and flowers of a larger size, 
and the pods have only two wings. It blos- 
soms three or four weeks later than the four- 
winged species. Both are raised from seeds 
and by layers.” The four winged species be- 
ing less brilliant than the two-winged, and 
quite tender, we deem it much less desirable 
for a garden shrub, and have not thought it 
worth while to describe it. 


contrast between the twe. 


Alyssuam. 

Herbaceous plants, perennials and annu- 
als; low growing and with showy golden 
Alyssum saxatile, which grows 
about a foot high, and opens its golden blos- 
soms in May, is a hardy perennial, easily 
cultivated in commen soil, sand, or gravel. 
The Alyssum maritimum. Sweet Alyssum, 
an annual, will bloom from June to Novem- 
ber, if planted early in the spring, and all 
winter long, in the window, if planted in Au- 
gust. Itis quite effective when raised en 
masse, and is deliciously fragrant. 

Robinia. 

Robinia proper are, of the order Legumi- 
nose, ornamental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers, and the common 
kinds are generally but erroneously called 
Acacias ; for instance the Robinia hispida is 
commonly called the Rose Acacia; it has 
nothing in common with the Acacias save 
the shape of its leaves. The name Locust, 
too, is improperly applied to the Robinia; 
and, it is spoken of in English floricultural 
books, as the “ Locust tree of the Ameri- 
cans, or Cobbett’s Locust Robinia 


flowers. 


Pseudo- 
The true Acacias are called Wat- 
tle Trees,.in their native home, Australia.— 
They have flowers like balls or spikes of 
down, and they are extremely tender, where- 
as the Robinias are all hardy. 

The flowers of all kinds of Robinia are 
very handsome ; the tall trees with pea-flow- 
ers are exceedingly attractive, showy, fra- 
grant, and useful as shade trees. Of the 
shrubby kinds, the so called Rose Acacia, 
Robinia hispida, with its long racemes of 
rose colored flowers, is so beautiful that no 
garden should be without it. Robinias may 
be grown in any soil, though a rich, sandy 
loam is best, but the situation should be a 
well sheltered one, as they are all liable to 
be injured by the high winds. They are 
propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings and 
suckers, which shoot in great profusion from 
the ground where the broad flat roots have 
spread. An eminent florist advises that the 
seeds of the-arborescent species be steeped 
in hot water for twenty-four hours before be- 
ing planted, as otherwise they will require 
two years of idleness in the ground before 
they germinate. 

The Robinia viscosa is a small tree with 
pale pink flowers. It looks weil in shrubbe- 
ry, but its branches are covered with a gum- 
my secretion that is very unpleasant to the 
touch. The Robinia crispa is an ornamen- 
tal tree with curiously twisted leaves. 

Famaria, Dielytia. 


Acacia.” 


Lovely little plants with curious pink and 
white heart shaped flowers, growing in long 
gracefully curved branches. They are hardy 
perennials, blooming early in the spring, 
and may be increased by division of the root. 
“The foliage is of a bright transparent green ; 
the flowers of a bright rose pink ; the corol- 
la pearly white, set in frosted silver; the 
stalks are literally gemmed with these beau- 
tiful flowers by hundreds.” For outdoor 
culture it is perfectly hardy. To ensure its 
bloom in winter it should be taken up and 
potted in October, then set in a cold frame, 
exposed to the weather, until the middle of 
December; then if taken indoors it will 
flower in February or March. In garden 
beds they should be grown two or three 
plants in a cluster. 








— The reports from all sections of the 
Western States indicate the largest yield of 
wheat in proportion to the population for 
many years. All sections report the same 
story as to the glorious prospect. All the 
wheat States have not only a splendid prom- 
ise for fall wheat, but the farmers are pre- 
paring for a large sowing of spring wheat. 
The season is late and wet, but still large 
breadths will be sown, 


MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I learn by the last Ploughman that the 
Agricultural College are about building a 
new barn. Will they finish the stable in the 
common way of finishing stables in this 
State, so that the urine as fast as dropped will 
run through the floor into the cellar and soak 
into the ground, or run out into the high- 
way, or into some bog or swamp, and be lost, 
or will they lay a tight trevch in the stable 
behind the cattle and fill it with muck every 
time the stable is cleaned out, and save al] 
the urine? It is not long since you in writ- 
ing about the wastes of the farm, pointed out 
this very thing, and told farmers how to pre- 
vent it. If I mistake not it was to have a 
few loads of muck or loam in the cellar, and 
occasionally throw a little on to the heap 
just to save the urine. Have you, sir, seen 
the practical working of this plan ? I looked 
ina number of towns when I was looking 
for a farm, and noticed the management of 
the manure heap about the first thing. I 
sometimes found a few loads of something to 
throw onto the manure heap, but oftener 
nothing ; but about always found the bottom 
of the cellar covered with urine—sometimes 
If 
I could have what urine is running to waste 
within two or three miles of me run on to 
my grass land this month, instead of cutting 
from ten to fifteen hundred of hay to the 
acre I should want another barn at hay time. 
I think the urine from a cow worth as much 
as the solid. Why is it, sir, that otherwise 
good calcwating farmers of ample means will 
buy feed for stock and artificial fertilizers, 
and waste one-half their manure ? 


ankle deep, or running out in a stream. 


I hope if 
the Agricultural College don’t pursue this plan 
that the next time they want $50,000 from 
the State they won't get it. 
I saw in the Ploughman a statement from a 
man in Pennsylvania, saying such a breed of 
cows gave rich milk and consequently made 
good butter. I have a cow that gives milk 
that will make a large amount of butter but 


Not long since 


it is fit for nothing but an Esquimaux to eat: 
Ihave had other such cases. The richest 
milk I ever saw made the poorest butter.— 
On the other hand, the poorest milk I ever 
saw made the very best butter. Respectful- 
ly yours, W. S. Grow. 
Westboro’, May 3, 1869. 


—— 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman 


ECONOMY. 


TAKE CARE OF THE CENTS AND THE 
DOLLARS WILL ACCUMULATE. 


“Economy is wealth,” thus spake the 
wisest man of a past generation more than a 
century ago, and one of the ablest writers of 
our day, the most practical journalist of our 
country says, ‘“‘ Nothing is more certain than 
that, in establishing a saving habit, the abil- 
ity to accumulate is acquired, for the act 
gives strength, and strength is necessary in 
every occupation. We care not what may 
be a man’s station, calling, or ability, unless 
a habit of saving is established as a part of 
the character, he cannot in the end, be other- 
wise than an unsuccessful or a lost man. On 
the contrary, when a habit of saving becomes 
fixed, it is a nucleus around which other 
good qualities gather, and contribute to the 
formation of a man such as the Creator in- 
tended he should be.” This 
from one of my semi-weekly papers, which I 
have this moment read, and which strikes me 
so forcibly as a genuine and practical truth, 
that I lay aside the paper to make a note of 
it. It is a strong illustration of the benefits 
of economy, so much needed in those days of 


is an extract 


modern extravagance and useless expenditure. 
It is a text from which a brief sermon can be 
preached in ever so homely a manner, to all 
that will take the trouble to read it. In these 
times of high prices and crushing taxation, 
it is of the utmost importance to all of mod- 
erate means to practice a rigid habit of econ- 
my. 

There are a thousand ways on the farm, in 
the household and in our personal habits 
that savings can be made, which in the 
aggregate tell largely of thrift and well doing. 
“ Never despise small gains” is an advice of 
Franklin, and as worthy to be heeded as is, 
“paying too dear for the whistle.” Show 
mea man that is rich by his own tact and 
ability, his own labor and exertions, in city 
or country, from Stephen Girard and John 
J. Astor, down to our present mullionaires 
of wealth of their own creating, and I will 
show you the man of close and rigid econ- 
omy. Ido not mean a nigardly penurious- 
ness practised by the miser, but a rational, 
commendable saving in all things of daily 
occurrence. A man may inherit a fortune, or 
by some lucky strike, or peculiar streak of 
good fortune become suddenly rich, but with- 
out economy in his habits, he will not long 
remain so. It is this strong and invaluable 
trait of character that conducts to safety and 
independence in pecuniary matters. We can 
do nothing better for our children than to 
train them to habits of industry and econ- 
omy; teach them to value time and to prac- 
tice the habit of saving. In this fast and 
speculative age when all would be rich at 
once, and most must fail even of a compe- 
tence, the youth should be held in check, and 
learn that “allis not gold that glistens.” 

J. 

Springfield, Vt., May 7th, 1869. 


Ww. Cc. 





DRY EARTH AS A DEODORIZER FOR 
POULTRY HOUSES. 


The employment of dry, 
as a deodorizer for poultry houses appears, 
says the London Field, to be worthy of more 
attention than it has hitherto received. The 
fact that from four to five hundred fowls can 
by this aid be kept in one building for 
months together, with less smell than is to 
be found in any ordinary farm house capable 
of accommod a dozen chickens, is very 
conclusive as to its efficacy. In the building 
of the National Company, where the fact has 
been ined, seven or eight fowls are 
kept in each compartment, twelve feet by 
three feet, and yet there is no smell or trace 
of moisture. it should be stated that the 
droppings that fall from the perches duri 
the night are removed from the runs eac 
morning, and that the dry earth only receives 
the manure that falls during the day; this 
has its moisture absorbed so speedily by the 
earth that it at once becomes pulverized, 
mixes with the soil, and ceases to smell. So 

werful is the deodorizing effect of the 
earth, that it does not require to be renewed 


— earth 





in the runs for many weeks together. 














We present a beautiful and true illustra- 
tion of this choice grape trom the Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, for which we 
have to thank the commissioner, Col. Hor- 
ace Capron. 

The clusters of the Diana are compact, the 
berries about medium size, round, and in 


of a rich musk flavor that is very strong till 


THE DIANA GRAPE. 


color pale red. The skin is a little too thick, 
the flesh tender, with some pulp, sweet, juicy, 


p Wy / 


Mliscelluucous. 


CUTTING GRASS LATE. 


In the number dated Nov. 12th, e 323, 
at the conclusien of an article about lime, is 
a strange statement. Of course tLe. gentle- 
man believes what he says about very late 
mowed clover having the effect of making the 

“ and better 





nextw?ear’ eo much heavier 
that the difference could be seen for rods,” 
and such might be the fact from some other 
cause. My practical knowledge is not only 
of long candies, but has been very exten- 
sive, and I am an entirely practical writer, 
and indulge in no theories; from 1835 to 
1856 my experience was as great as it was 
possible for any man’s to be ; during the last 
fourteen years of that period I was steward 
for a noblemen who had three large landed 
estates, about 100 miles apart, besides sev- 
eral smaller ones containing about as many 
hundred acres as the larger ones did thous- 
ands. One fourth at least of the whole of 
this landed property was in permanent grass, 
which had remaired unbroken sward for 
scorcs of years, and some of it for hundreds 
of years; none of this grass land had deteri- 
orated, but most of it was much improved, so 
that having the farming of many hundreds of 
it, and the superintendence of thousands, 
rented to opulent tenants, I ought to know 
something of grass land; and here I might 
as well say that many of my remarks are 
meant to apply to old permanent grass land 
composed of natural varieties, and not to 
clover or timothy, which make naught but 
temporary grass, and will run cut. 7 
But Lam not to be made to believe that it is 
good for the hay, when made from clover, t» 
be turning to seed, much more have some 
seed quite ripe at the expense of the stems 
and leaves; pshaw! who wants seed for 
cattle ? Nor can any one convince me that 
the whole landed proprietors in England are 
fools, which they must be if the statement 
above will apply generally, for every lease in 
that country expresses that clover shall not 
be allowed to seed, excepting in small quan- 
tities, because of its exhausting effects. Since 
being in this country I fed hay cut when in 
bloom to working oxen, horses, and some 
hundreds of sheep ; it so happened that a late 
spring, and being over stocked, rendered it 
necessary to buy, which we did of a neighbor 
who cut his hay late, and the —— was 
the whole of the animals had to have extra 
meal ond grain, and then the horses lost 
flesh, the oxen suffered worse, and the sheep 
sank shillings per head, and the ewes half 
starved their lambs. Common sense will tell 
any one that hay is hay, but straw is a dif- 





| the fruit is quite ripe. It colors as early as 
\the Concord, but does aot mature much, if 
It holcs its 


| berries well, and it improves by being left 


any, earlier than the Catawba. 
| any 


long upon the vine. A dry and poor gravelly 
soil suits it well, and on deep and rich soils it 
inclines be re- 


garded as only half hardy, and it requires 


too much to wood. It can 
protection in this climate. Originated by 


Mrs. Diana Crehore of Milton, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Reported for the Ploughman. 


New York, May 11, 1869. 
The regular weekly meeting of the Ameri- 
Club held at 
Cooper Institute this afternoon, Alderman 
Ely in the chair. 


can Institute Farmers’ was 
The attendance was large, 
The 


many practical farmers being present. 


ation were discussed with great animation. 


Deep and shallow ploughing. — John R. 
Waller, of Dubuque, Iowa, asked the opin- 
ion of the Club in regard to the planting of 
pear trees and grape vines, also as to the ef- 
fect of iron filings on the soil. 

Dr. Trimble, of Newark, N. J., said that 
the only use of iron in the soil was to impart 
a very fine color to fruit, and referred to the 
superb tints of the peaches raised near Iron 
Mountain, Missouri. 

Mr. Bowen objected to the use of iron, 
He said that the rich 
colors of fruit and flowers were derived from 
Mention 
was made of hyacinths raised ina glass as 


preferring manure. 
the atmosphere and not the soil. 


an example. 

J. W. Gregory spoke of blacksmith’s sparks 
as manure, and the rich color imparted to 
pears by their use. 

Mr. A. 8. Fuller, speaking of deep plough- 
ing, said that the custom of filling holes with 
stones before planting originated in Europe, 
where there is much moisture, and has been 
handed down to us like many other supersti- 
tious ideas. The depth of ploughing should 
be determined by the character of the soil. 


Ramic plant. — A letter was read from 
Frank A. Fowler, of California, asking for 
information in regard to the Ramie or Fabric 
plant of Java, and the means of obtaining 
cuttings and seeds. 

Mr. Gregory said thata plant could be 
seen at the office of the Adams’ Express, 
consisting of twenty-four canes growing in a 
tub, the height of the canes being from three 
to four feet. It was planted in Louisiana 
during the month of March, and in that 
State could have attained the height of nine 
or ten feet. ‘There are two kinds of Ramie 
as of Cotton. The superior quality can be 
obtained of Mr. Buckner, of New Orleans, 
An inferior quality is called China grass. It 
was raised formerly in England. 


Gapes in chickens.—Several members re- 
plied to the question of S. M. Disbrow, of 
New Jersey, “ What will cure gapes in 
chickens ? ” 

S. Edwards Todd assumed that the disease 
was caused by worms in the throat, and rec- 
ommended the insertion of a horse hair or 
feather. 

Dr. Sanger thought it was partly due tu 
inflammation, and he applied the same rem- 
edy to chicken as human throats. “Lunar 
caustic or nitrate of silver drawn once around 
the throat, had saved a great, many chickens. 
Mr. Lyman recommended sweet oil mixed 
with black pepper, to be applied with a 
feather—swab two or three times. Melted 
butter or any eil will answer. 

Mr. Thompson, of Staten Island, recom- 
mended putting young chickens on different 
ground from old ones, and feeding them with 
wheat screenings and cracked corn instead 
of Indian meal—considering these measures 
preventives, which are better than cure. 
Sweet Potatees.—Letters were read from 
Chas. P. Thatcher of Illinois, and H. W. 
Tingle of Kansas City, with reference to the 
protection of hay stacks and the bedding of 
sweet potatoes, the question being asked 
whether the tubers should be covered or un- 
covered. 





A gentleman from Pensacola, Fla., advo- 


various topics brought forward for consider- | 


) cated a coveriag of two or three inches of 


soil, without covering. 

Bugs in Peas.—A long discussion ensued 
on the cause and prevention of bugs in peas. 

Col. Harris of the Ohio Farmer, made 
some interesting remarks in regard to the 
raising of clover in southern and central 
Ohio. 

An essay on Agricultural Education, and 
how to obtain it, will be read at the next 
meeting by R. H. Williams; also a paper 
on Agricultural Chemistry, by Mr, Whitney. 


oe 


Adjourned. 
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| BRAN FOR MILCH COWS. 
| Plain bran or ship stuff, says the Stock 
| Journal, is one of the very best kinds of 
| food to increase the milk. It is not fatten- 
ling. A steer could not be fattened on bran 
j alone, and a cow, if fed on the best of hay 
and bran alone, might fall off in her yield, 
| unless her strength and condition were kept 
jup by Indian meal, or stronger food. If 
| there were anything in which there would 
| seem to be no strength, it is bran, the mere 
hull of wheat. It is not stimulating, like 
| brewers’ grain, and can certainly do no harm, 
|if it does no good; and yet any farmer who 
| will make the ‘experiment will find—or, at 
least, we have found —that a cow being 
| otherwise kept in a proper condition, her 
yield of milk will be very considerably 
| increased by giving her twice a day a feed of 
pure bran. ‘The fact is patent, although we 
are notable to explain it. If there is any 
one article which, while keeping up the 
health and strength of the cow, will also 
increase the supply of rich, healthy milk, in 
our experience it is cotton seedcake meal. 
We have found this to have a great effect on 
the milk secreting organs. The cows at first 
do not seem to relish it, and it should be 
mixed with some other seed; but they soon 
come to like it, and we have never seen any 
bad effects in any way. 





——— 


KICKING COWS. 


David M. Howe writes to the Maine Far- 
mer, that the most effectual remedy to pre- 
vent a cow from kicking while being milked, 
is to sit down with the pail between the 
knees, and with the left hand hold of a hind 
teat and the right hand hold of a fore teat, 
and as the cow can neither hurt herself, the 
milker, or the pail, to keep on milking. A 
little perseverance in this mt will soon con- 
vince the cow tlt she can do no harm, and 
she will, in a short time, abandon the vicious 
habit. 





THE PARSNIP. 

The parsnip is one of the most valuable 
roots that can be grown. In the island of 
Jersey it is used almost exclusively for fat- 
tening both cattle and swine. According to 
Le Conteur the weight of a good crop varies 
from thirteen to twenty-seven tons per acre. 
When parsnips are given to milch cows, with 
a little hay, in the winter season, the butter 
is found to be of as fine a color and excellent 
flavor as when tke animals are feeding in the 
best pasturage. As parsnips contain six per 
cent more mucilage than carrots, the differ- 
ence may be sufficient to account for the 
superior fattening as well as butter making 
qualities of the — In the fattening of 
cattle the parsnip is found superior to the 
carrot, orming the business with more 
expedition, and affording meat of exquisite 
and juicy flavor; the animals eat it with 
much greediness. The result of experiment 
has shown that not only in neat cattle, but 
in the fattening of hogs ana poultry, the 
animals become fat much sooner, and are 
more healthy than when fed with any other 
root or vegetable, and that, besides, the 
meat is more sweet and delicious. The 
parsnip leaves being more bulky ¢han those 
of the carrots, may be mown off before taking 
the roots, and given to oxen, cows or horses, 
by which they will be greedily eaten. 
Another thing in favor of parsnips for this 
country is, that the frost does not injure 
them. They may remain in the ground until 
spring, when they make splendid feed, at a 


time every other kind of root or green thing 
is scarce; or they may be slightly buried, 
where they can be obtained almost any time 
during the winter,—-Zz, 


ferent artic'e, and pray what is any stemmy 
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subtance which has matured seed, but strau 
Country Gent. 





BOOK FARMING. 


Those who are op 
are requested to reac 
us their opinion : 

There was a farmer once who hesitated 
not to hurl all manner of invectives against 
book farming and those who consulted books 
for advice. By long experience and practi- 
cal observation, he had become quit success- 
ful in the culture of grapes and trees. His 
fields were clean and fair, and highly pro- 
ductive. His trees were vigorous, well ad- 
justed, and profitable. 

In conversation with a friend, he related 
his experience in raising grapes and trees, 
entering into the minutest details, some- 
times, becoming quite eloquent when describ- 
ing his victories over the enemies which in- 
fest them. 

“ His knowledge,” he said, “‘ was gained 
by dint of application, by actual experience 
and hard labor. It was none of your book 
knowledge, written by men who know noth- 
ing about farming. 

“ Well,” said his friend, “ if all this valua- 
ble information gained by assiduous labor 
and observation of so many years, and which 
you have so clearly described, were written 
out and published, which would you have a 
young and inexperienced man do—take this 
as he finds it from your pen, or go through 
the same tedious process that you have gone 
through with, lesiading all its vexations and 
losses ?” 

The question puzzled him, and he was 

silent for a moment ; but was obliged at last 
to confess that, after all, there was much 
that was valuable in books, because combin- 
ing and relating the results and experience 
of practical cultivators. 
Do not condemn book farming. You may 
criticise certain books very severely, because 
written by ignorant, theoretical hands ; but 
there is always good wheat as weil as abun- 
dant chaff. So there are many good books 
as well as poor ones. The time may come, 
when a single hint from a book or paper may 
save your farm or orchard, or add to your 
wealth, by telling you how to increase your 
crops.— Independent. 


osed to book farming 
P the following, and give 
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SHALL WE GROW OUR TEA AND 
SUGAR? 


Teacups we long ago achieved in American 
manufactures ; the question now is, shall we 
not grow on our soil the ingredients of our 
cups of tea ? 

First, as to the tea plant itself. The 
Knoxville Press has lately been urging, in a 
series of noteworthy articles, the culture of 
tea on American soil. It shows that one en- 
terprising East Tennessee farmer for several 
years raised all the tea he needed for his 
family, and of a quality which several gentle- 
men pronounced “ equal to Young Hyson.” 
Whereupon a Rochester paper prints a com- 
munication from a gentleman who claims 
that he, too, has raised from his farm all the 
tea his family requires. We should not be 
surprised to hear other similar experiences 
made public. The question is, therefore, 
why, if as an amusement or a freak of fancy, 
tea culture has been a success in climates so 
widely different as those of Tennessee and 
New York, it cannot become a serious end 
profitable enterprise.—N. Y. Zimes. 


0 


REPAIRING LAWNS OR GRASS 
PLOTS. 


Just as soon as the frost is well out of the 
ground, even before it has well settled, lawns 
or grass plots should be looked over, to see 
what is needed to make them smooth and a 
mat of turf during the coming summer. If 
there are any bare or thin spots, then the 
first thing should be to procure some grass 
seed al sow over them. Blue grass and 
Red Top in equal proportions, and sown 
thickly, say ata rate of six bushels to the 
acre, will answer for filling up bare places ; 
although, if the whole lawn was to be made 
anew and seeded, then creeping bent grass 
and white clover should be added. After the 
seeding, scatter over the whole surface about 
half inch deep of fine fresh loamy soil, or 
perfectly decayed compost or manure ; then 
sow plaster paris (gypsum) at the rate of 
one bushel to the acre, and finish by rolling 
with a heavy roller. If you have no roller, 
and the grass plot is small, get two planks 
as wide and as long as you can easily han- 
dle, lay down first one and then the other, 
alternately treading back and forth over 
them, and so press the whole surface, pack- 
ing the old grass roots and covering the 
fresh seed. 





— The Cheshire Cheese Factory was burnt 
down at two o'clock, a. morning. The 
building was 110 by 36. The lower story 
was used for cheese making, and the second 
as a cheese room, and in the third story was 
a public hall, in which a dance was held Sat- 
urday evening. It is supposed the fire orig- 
inated from a cigar thrown into some saw- 
dust in one corner of the room. The com- 
pany were to begin making cheese Monday 
evening. Loss about $15,000; insured for 
$10,000, 























